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EXTRACTS the dread of the God of heaven—I no more dare | as sound, able, and orthodox a divine as any we have 
FROM MEMOIRS OF JOHN ROBERTS bow tothe Common Prayer Book than the three | among us. 
children to Nebuchadnezzar’s image. J. R. Lam sorry for that; forif he be one of the 


Ow a certain occasion, learning the bailiffs were in | . ore e's ers 
5 Bishop. Your's isa strange upstart religion of a| best of you I believe the Lord will not suffer you 


questof him, John Roberts voluntarily presented him- | very few years standing ; aud you are grown so con- | long ; for heisa proud, ambitious, ungodly man; he 
self before the bishop, when the folowing discourse | fident in it, that there is no be: ating you out of it, hath often sued ime at law, and brought his servants 
| J.R. Out of my religion? God forbid! 1 was| to swear against me wrongfully. His servants them- 
he long time secking acquaintance with the living God | selves have confessed to my servants, that I might 
jamongst the dead forms of worship, and inquiring | have their ears ; for their master made them drunk, 
‘afierthe right way and worship of God before 1 | and then told them they were set down in the list, 
‘could find it; and now, I hope, neither thou nor | as witnesses against me, and they must swear to it; 
any man living shall be able to persuade me out of it.| and so the ‘y did, and brought treble damages. 
appear I have done thee any, 1 am_ ready to ks ' But though thou art an ancient man, and a bishop, I| They likewise owned they took tithes from my ser- 
thee satisfaction ; but if, upon inquiry, I appear tO | find thou art very ignorant of the rise and antiquity | vants, thrashed them out, and sold them for their 


in substance ensued : 


Bishop. What is your business with me? 

J. Roberts. I have heard thou hast sent out thy 
hailiffs to take me: but [rather choose to come Pi 
self to know what wrong I have done thee. it} , 


be innocent, I desire thee, for thy own soul’s sake, | of our religion, master. ‘They have also several times took my cat- 

not to injure me. Bishop, fsmiling.} Do you Quakers pretend an-| tle out of my grounds, drove them to fairs and 
Bishop. You are misinformed, Viena 3 T am not} 4, juity for your religion! ... markets, and sold them, without giving me any 

your adversary. ' J. R, Yes; and I don’t question but, with the | aecount. 
J. R. ‘Then T desire thee to tell me who is my | he ‘Ip of God, I can make it appear, that our religion! Bishop. I do assure you I willinform Mr. Bull 

adversary, that | may go and agree with him while | was many hundred years before thine was thought | of what you say. 

I am in the way. of. ; ' , J. R. Very well. And if thou pleasest to send 


er on nil y 
Bishop. qT he king is your adversary. Phe king's | Bishop. You see I have given you liberty of dis- for me to face him, I shall make much more appear 

laws vou have broken; and to the king you shall | course, and have not sought to ensnare you in your | to his face than P’ll-say behind his back. | 

Sus Wel bh: | words ; but if you can make the Quaker’s religion But I remember you said you would make it ap- 
J. R. Our subjection to the I; ¥ is either active | appear to be many hundied years older than mine, | pear, that your religion was long before mine, and 

or passive. S: 9 that if a man can *t for conse ie NCE | voy] speed the hetter, sh: : is what I want to hear you make out. 

sake, do the thing the law ae hes but passively ~ JLR. If ldo not, L seek no favor at thy hands:| J. R. Our religion, as thou mayest read in the 

suffers what the law inflicts, the law, I eénceive, is | and in order to it, | hope thou wilt give me liberty | scripture, (John iv.) was set up by Christ himself, 

as fully answ eten ar if he ha | actually obeyed, | between sixteen and seventeen hundred years ago ; 
Bishop. You are wrong in that ‘00; for sup- and he had full power to establish the true religion in 


to ask a few sober questions. 
| Bishop. You may. 


I 
xose A man steal at ke; mt e he taken and | "n . : s 7 es 
| : : f "' 1 retire id he h en ’ ve | oJ. R. Then first | would ask thee, where was} his church, when he told the woman. of Samaria, 
M gel e act, wha res tut bs ‘ Le a aire > ° ta. . rey ‘ ° . ° a 110 
ing or th lat restitution 1s that to the ‘thy religion in QOliver’s days? he Common that neither at that mountain, nor yet at Jeruselem, 
wher! . . 
pee /Praver Book was then become (even among the| was the place of true worship ; they worshipped 


4. R. None at all. But though it is no restitu-| Go gy) like an old almanac, very few regarding it in| they knew not what. For, said he, Godis a Spirit, 
— to the owner, 1o the Jaw -. ay satisfied. our country. "There were two or three priests in- | and the sy that worship him, must worship him im 
Phough the ary, be a loser, the eriminal has suf-| deed who stood honestly to their principle, and suf-| spirit and in truth. This is our religion, and hath 
fered the punishment the az inflicts, as an equiva- fered pretty much; but the far greater number | ever been the religion of all those who have Wworship- 
lent fur the crimes committed. But thou mayst turned with the tide, and we have reason to believe, | ed God acce »ptably through the several ages since, 
wee the corrupiness of ach laws, which put the life | that if Oliver. would have put mass into their mouths, | down to this time; and will be the religion of the 
of a man upon a level with the life of a beast, 'they would have conformed even to that for their | true spiritual worshippers cf God to the world’s end ; 


Bishop. What! do such men as you find fault bellies. (a religion performed by the assistance of the Spirit 
with the laws? : , ’ | Bishop. What would you have us do?) Would! of God, because God isa Spirit; a religion estab- 
é' J. R. Yes; and Pll tell thee plainly, ‘tis high | you have Oliver cut our throats ? ‘lished hy Christ himself, before the mass book, ser- 
time wiser men were chosen, to make better laws.|“ J Ro No, by no means. But what religion was | viee book, or directory, or any of those inventions or 


For if this thief was taken and sold for a proper term, 


; that you were afraid to venture your throats for?! traditions of men, which in the night of apostacy 
according to the law of Moses, aud the owner had . 


fut When Tir We of. kidd fone chose ‘foc inv ehieea Be it know n to thee, I ventured my throat for my re- | were set up. | | ats | 
he would be well satisfied, and the man’s life ae Higion in,{Tiver's days, 3°40 2oW, Brahaps Are all the Quakers of the “same 
served, that he might repent, and amend: his ways. | Bishop. And I must tell you, thongh in Oliver's egies 0 res. they are. ‘If any hold doctrines c 
But I hope thou dost not accuse me of stealing any days I did not dare OMT It, BF 1 now do, yet I never ie ape ly hey a oo : ae ou oe os oF ee 
man’s Ox or ass! © “* |owned any other religion. trary to that taught by out Savivut to the woman of 
Bishop. No, no: God forbid! Jd. R. Then I suppose thou madst a conscience | Samaria, they are not of us. 
of it; and I should abundantly rather choose to fall} Bishop. Do you own the ‘Trinity 


J. R. Then, if thou pleast to give me leave, I'll 

J. R. hen, if thou pleast to g me leave, Pl}. ? 4 Ne et ae 5 | J. R. I don’t remember such a word in the holy 
' ; 'in such a man’s hands, than into the hands of one He TN, Gout Fememoe 

state a case more parallel to the matter in hand. uch a man’s hand ~ . : 


E : , akes no conscience towards Gad, b nil eon- | Scriptures. 
Bishop. You may. who makes no conscience t¢ rare Go 1, but will con Bist Dee a Aas Sedation} 
FR There Heed tn bac 73 form to anv thing for his belly. But if thou didst 21IShOp- Sqr we ree” 
vere lived in days past Nebuchadnezar, | : .s | J. BR. believe. according to the scripture, that 
king of Babylon, who set up an image, and le a| 00! think thy religion worth venturing thy throat Je WN OMENS, BOCOTUINS eee 
’ SCi < i Cy < a . ° 4 : . i 2 wel vt "2 ‘ . 
labboe! Mat all wi 1d :” ? mate . 'for in Oliver’s davs, I desire thee to consi le r, it is there are three that bear record in heaven, and that 
decre lat all WhO wouid no IW: down to. it, Os ’ se three ar Bs ; uke as any t- 
nil ™ . , /not worth cutting other men’s throats pow for not| these three are one; thou mayst make as many pet 
should be east the same Key into a burning fiery , a, _~ ou cans B { | 
ia | conforming to it. | sous of them as thou canst. sus a 
furnace. ‘I"here were then three young men, ‘who | 


ince » gseriptures say, the heavens cannot 
serve ¢] the same Gor | th: if | do now, nd these | Bishop. \ Ou 8; ay right ; I hope we shall have ere 3 the ” : Ys ; Ly 
Picea , ‘eontain him, and that he is incomprehensible, by 
durst not bow down to it; but passively submitted | 


a cate how we cut men’s throats. f Several others | ' bik tl aia be 
j j rer wt ali vues | te what personol likeness thou Canst comprenen e 
their bodies to the flames. Was not thata sufficient | Were now come into the room.} But you know : 


) 


> e : ° ‘ - - - . i i. . . 9 | s io y. 
satisfaction to the unjust decree of the king ? jthe Common Prayer Book was before Oliver's | en 
Bishop. Yes; God forbid else! For that was to | days. WOOL. 
j . " > T 20° ng win “ lpe . Ane 
worship the workmanship of men’s hands; which | J.R. Yes: I have a great deal of reason to} ‘The history of the growth of w ool is very curious 
is idolatry. | know th: it; for I was bred up under a common |} I “ifty years ago nota pound of fine wool was sabia 


J. R. Is that thy judgmes it, that to worship the | prayer priest, and a poor drunken old man he was. | jn the United States, in Great Britain or in any othe c 
workmanship of men’s hands is idolatry ? | Sometimes he was so drunk he could not say his | ¢ ountry, except Spain, In the latter country. the 

Bishop. Yes, cert: iinly. prayers, and at best he could but say them; though flocks were ow on exclusively by the nobility, or by 

J. R. Then give me leave to ask thee, by whose | I think he was by far a better man than he that is! the crown. In 1794,a small flock was sent to the 
hands the Common Prayer Book was made? I am | Priest there now, Elector of Saxony, as a present from the King of 
sure it was made by some -body’s hands, for it could} Bishop. Who is your minister now? Spain, whence the entire product of Saxon wool, 
not make itself, J. R. My minister is Christ Jesus, the minister | now of such immense value, Previously however, 

Bishop. Do you compare our common Prayer | of the everlasting covenant ; but the present priest of | Mr Livingston obtaine da few sheep of the Spi unish 
Book to Nebuchadnezar’s image ? the parish is George Bull. breed, as a present in 1792. A portion of the pure 

J.R. Yes, Ido: that was his image, and this! Bishop. Do you say that drunken old man was | unmixed blood from these flocks exist in Vermont 
ig thine. And be it know unto thee,—I speak it in| better than Mr. Bull? ‘I tell you, I account Mr. Bull | to this time. 
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From the Athanetr, | 
VISIT. TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 
Tus voleano is situate in the southern part of the 
island of Owyhee, the largest of the group called the 
Sandwich Islands. Owyhee, like many of the islands 
of the Pacific, is of voleanie origin. Vast streams 
of lava have since flowed over the greater part of it— 
some ol these have rolled on for thirty and more 
miles and then precipitated themselves over 


single current from one of the large eraters filled up 
an extensive bay, twenty miles in length, and formed 
the present coast. The recent lava is quite bare, 
without even a blade of grass, while the more ancient 
has become decomposed, and is covered with the 
most luxuriant vegetation. ‘lhe scenery of the island 
is sublime ; some of the mountains are from fifteen 
to eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The following account of a visit to the great volcano 
has been drawn up for Professor Silliman from the 
statements of two American captains who visited it 


the | 
cliffs into the sea—and so late as the year 1800, a| 
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the great seat of action. But men who had been 
constantly engaged in the most daring enterprise— 
whose whole lives had beefi spént on the stormy deep, 
were not easily deterred from the undertaking. 


| have an account. 


great lake in the soathwest was sfll in an agitated 
state. ‘The sttuation of the voleano Kiratea is very 
remarkable, differing from every other of which we 
It is not a cruneated mountain ri- 


Each of the party, with a staff to test the safety of | sing high above the surrounding country, and visible 
the footing, now commenced a perilous journey | from every quarter, nor 1s it seen until the traveller, 


down a steep and ragged precipice, sometimes almost 


| perpendicular, and frequently intersected with fright- 


ful chasms. In about forty-five minutes they stood 
upon the floor of the great voleano. ‘Twenty-six 


separate volcanic cones were seen, rising from twenty | 
| to sixty feet; only eight of them, however, were in 
Up several of those that were throwing | 


operation. 
out ashes, sinders, red hot lava, and steam, they as- 


cended, and so near did they approach to the crater 
of one, that with their canes they dipped out the li- 
quid fire. 
scoria#, but they were instantly tossed high into the 
air. A striking spectacle in the crater at this time, 
was its lakes of melted lava. ‘There were six; but 
one, the south-west, occupied more space than all 
the others. Standing by the side of this they looked 


Into another they threw large masses of 


lafler crossing an elevated plain near the foot of 


| Mouna Rosa, suddenly arrives at a preeipice. from 
which he lovks down into its dread immensity.” 





EGYPTIAN IDOLS. 

| «"I‘hat the images of the Egyptian deities were 
not supposed to indicate real beings, who had actually 
}existed on earth, is abundantly evident from. the 
| forms under which they were represented : and the 
| very fact of a God being figured with & human body, 
jand the head of an ibis, might suiliciently prove the 
allegorical character of Thoth or Mercury. the em- 
blem of the communicating medium of the divine in- 
'tellect, and suggest the impossibility of any other 





(than an imaginary or emblematic existence; in’ the 


/same manner as the sphitux, witha lion’s body and 
| . 


in 1838 -— down more than three hundred feet upon its surface, | 

« Early in the morning, on the 7th of May, Cap-| glowing with heat, and saw huge billows of fire dash | 
tains Chase and Parker, in company with several | themselves on its rocky shore—whilst columns of | 
others, left the port at Lord Byron’s Bay, for the pur-| molten lava, sixty or seventy feet high, were hurled | 
pose of visiting the celebrated voleano Kirauea. Afier | into the air, rendering it so hot, that they were ob-| 
travellinga few miles through a delightful country | liged immediately to retreat. After a few minutes | 
interspected with hill and valley and adorned with | the violent struggle ceased, and the whole surface of | 
clusters of trees, hung with the richest foliage, they | the lake was changing to a black mass of seoriz: but 
came to a forest, several miles in extent, so entangled | the pause was only to renew its exertions, for while 
with shrubs and interwoven with creeping vines, that they were gazing at the change, suddenly the entire 
its passages were extremely difficult. On issuing | crust, which had been formed, com nenced crackling, | 
from this, the scenery again wore a pleasing aspect] and the burning lava soon rolled across the lake, | 
but was soon changed into a dreary waste. ‘Their| heaving the coating on its surface, like cakes of ice | 
route was now in the direct course of a large stream upon the ocean-surge. Not far from the centre of 
of lava, thirty miles in length and four or five in} the lake there was an island which the lava Was | 
breadth. ‘The lava was of recent formation, with a| never seen to overflow; but itrocked like a ship upon | 
surface in some places, so slippery as tv endanger fal-| a stormy sea. ‘I'he whole of 
ling and in others, so rugged as to render it toilsome | were witnessed by the party several times, but their 
and dangerous to pass. Scattered around were aj repetition was always accompanied with the same 
few shrubs that had taken root in the voleanie sand | effects. ‘They now crossed the black and rugged 
and scorive, and on each side of the stream grew a} floor of the crater, which was frequently divided by | 
stinted forest. Mouna Rosa and Mouna Kea were | huge fissures, and came to a ridge of lava, down | 
seen in the distance, and on either side stretched the | which they descended about forty feet, and stood | 
broad expanse of the ocean, mingling with the far} upon a very level plain, oecupving one-fourth of the | 
horizon. ‘The party had travelled nearly the whole | great floor of the erater. ‘This position, however, 
extent of the current of lava before sunset; they lwas fount very. uneomfortable to the feet, for the 
were, however, much fatigued aud gladly took pos- | fire was seen in the numerous eracks that intersected 
session of a rude hut, erected by the islanders, where | the plain only one inch from the surface. Captain 
they slept soundly througa the night. Early the! Chase lighted his segar in one of them, and with 
next morning, ere the sun rose, they resumed their] their walking-sticks they could, in almost any place, 
journey, and soon a beautiful landscape broke upon | pierce the crust and penetrate the liquid fire. Sul- 
their view, but its delightful scenery detained them phur abounds every where in and around the volea-| 
only a few moments, for the smoke of the volcano} no: but here the whole side of the precipice, rising | 
was seen rising gracefully in the distance. Quicken-| more than a thousand feet, was one entire mass of 
ing their march, they arrived soon after nine o’clock sulphur. ‘They ascended several feet, and were de- | 
at a smoking lake of sulphur and scorie, from which | taching, some “beautifully crystallised specimens, | 
they collected some delicate specimens of chrystal-| when, accidently a large body of it was thrown down | 
lised sulphur, and proceeded on. The next object and that rolled into a broad erack of fire and obliged | 


which attracted the attention, was a great fissure five | t},om immediately to retreat, for the fumes that rose | 















































these phenomena | 





or six hundred feet from the crater, It was about) nearly suffocated them. ‘They had now been in the | 
thirty feet wide, five or six hundred feet long, and | crater more than five hours, and would gladly have 
from all parts of ut constantly issued immense bodies lingered, but the last rays of the setting san were wile 
of steam, so hot that the guides cooked potatoes over} ding the cliffs above, and they commenced their 
itin afew minutes. ‘The steam, on meeting the journey upward, which occupied them about one 
cold air is condensed ; and not far from the fissure, | our and a quarter. ‘They repaired to their rade | 
on the north, 1s a beautiful pond formed from it, that} hut, and while the shades of evening were gathering, | 
furnishes very good water, and is the only place despatched their frugal meal. Curiosity, however, 
where it occurs for many miles. The pond is sur-| would not allow them to sleep without revisiting the 
ronnded with luxuriant trees, and sporting on its sur- great crater. Groping along, they reached the edve 
face, were seen large flocks of wild fowls. It was} of the precipice, and again looked down into the 
now ten o’clock and the whole party, since passing} dread abyss pow lighted up by the glowing lava. 
the lake of sulphur, had been walking over a rugged| "pe whole surface of the plain, where they had als 
bed of lava, and standing by the side of vast chasms] served cracks filled with fire, appeared as though 
of fathomless depth. ‘They had now arrived at the | huge cables of molten lava had been stretched aeetiels 
great crater of Kirauea eight miles in circumference, | jt, While examining these splendid exhibitions, the 
and stood upon the very brink of a precipice, from | entire plain, more than one-fourth of the whole cra- 
which they looked down more than a thousand feet] ter, was suddenly changed into agreat lake of fire; 
into a horrid gulf, where the elements of nature | jts crusts and voleanic cones melted away and ming- 
seemed warring against each other. Huge masses of| Jed with the rolling imass. They now hurried back, 
fire were seen rolling and tossing like the billowy | astonished at the sight, and shuddering at the recol- 
ocean. From its voleanic cones continually burst lection, that only a few hours had elapsed since they 
lava, glowing with the most intense heat.  Hissing,} were standing upon the very spot. ‘The next morn- 
rumbling, agonizing sounds came from the very} ing they returned to the crater for the last time. 
depths of the dread abyss, and dense clouds of smoke} fyery thing was in the same condition: the new 
and steam rolled from the crater. lake still glowed with heat, the volcanic cones hurled 
“ Such awful, thrilling sights and sounds were al-| high in the air, red-hot stones mixed with ashes and 
most enough to make the stoutest heart recoil with| cinders, and accompanied with large volumes of 
horror, and shrink from the purpose of descending to | steam, hissing and cracking as it escaped, and the 


‘son to whomit belonged, or of whom 
itype. sf sf. st 


‘ted, but encouraged, to believe the real 


‘ror of the Greeks, wh 


human head, indicative of physical and intellectnal 
power, under which the Kings of Egypt were figured 
could ouly be looked upon as an emblematie repre- 
sentation of the qualities of the monarch. But even 
this evident and well-known symbol did not escape 
perversion; and the credulous bestowed upon the 
sphinx the character of a real animal. 

lt siynifieth little in the choice of a mere emblem 
whether it was authorised by good and plausible rea- 
sons; and if, in process of time, the symbol was 
looked upon with the same veneration as the Deity of 
whom it is the representative, the canse of this corrup- 
tion is to be ascribed to the same kind of superstition 
which, in all times and in many religions, has inves- 
ted a relie with a multiplicity of supposed virtues. 
and obtained for it as high a veneration as the per- 
it was the 
Though the priests were 
aware of the nature of their Gods, and all those who 


| understood the mysteries of the religion looked upon 


the Divinity as a sole and undivided Being, the peo- 
ple, as I have already observed, not admitted to a 
participation of those important seerets, were left in 
perfect ignorance respecting the objects they were 
taught to adore ; and every one was not onjy permit- 


the idol, and the actual existence of the God whose 
figure he beheld. ‘Phe bull Apis was by them deemed 
as sacred and as worthy of actual worship as the 
Divinity of which it was the type; and in like man- 
ner were other emblems subsututed fur the Deities 
they represented. Bat, h wever the ignorance of 
the uninstructed may have misinterpreted the nature 
of the God, they did not commit the same gross er- 
brought down the character 
of the creative power, the demiurge who made the 
world to the level of a blacksmith: this abstraet idea 
of the Egyptians being to the Greeks the working 
Vulcan, with the hammer, anvil, and other implements 
of an ordinary forge. 

“The Egyptians may have committed great ab- 
surdities in their admission of emblems in lieu of the 
Gods; they were guilty of the folly of figurine the 
Deities under the forms of animals : but they did not 
put them on an equality with earthly beings by «i- 
ving them the ordinary oflices of men: they allowed 
them sull to be Gods ; and their fault was rather the 
elevation of animals and emblems to the rank of Dei- 
ties, than the bringing down of the Gods to the level 
of mankind.”’ 

LONGEVITY IN RUSSIA EXPLAINED. 

A statistical economist, who knows nothing of the 
internal srrangements of the province, must be sadly 
puzzled to account for the extraordinary tenacity and 
vigour of the vital powers, the healthful influence of 
the climate, and the astonishing greatness of the 
average duration of human life in Bessaradia. The 
problem is, however, easily solved, when the con- 
trivance of the civie authorities to increase the num- 
bers within their municipal jurisdiction is understood. 
A refugee appears and prays to be énroled as a 
Meenechanin—that is, a citizen of the town. He is 
at first told, «That is not a matter of course, friend: 
you have no passport, but wait awhile, and we will 
see what can be done for you.”’ The refugee waits 
until one of the civie community dies and then he is 
summoned to appear again before the Red ‘Fable in 


sanctity of 
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the mazisteral office. 









Now the business proceeds | growth of organs half stamen and half petel, as if 
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thus :—* What is your name ?’’—Ivan Gritshoy.”"—| hnrried unfledged from their nesting places, or as. if 


« What age!” —T wenty-five.” 


* Well, young man, | a change of fashion had overtaken them in the pro- 


attend to what I am going to say—Mitrophan Kalenko| gress of their developement, are frequently seen in 
died yesterday, aged 50; if you wish to bea citizen, | peonies. But nature sometimes disp lays the beautiful 
vou must take upon yourself his name and age; andj and wonderfal in a series of variations upon a fa- 
then we will allow you to be substituted for him,! vorite theme;—as the following statement will illus- 


and will give you his certificate and other documents,” 
Ivan Gritshove joyfully consents, and becomes all at 
once a respectable citizen of a very respectable age. 


trate. 


| Among the shrubs and flowers of a lady of Mos- 


cow, Western N. York, there is a rose bush, which 





‘The departed Mitrophan still lives under this meta-| continues in bloom from the early appearance of 


morphosis on the civic register, and, probably, after 
two or three other renewals of his existence dies at 
the patriarchal age of one hundred and fifiy. We 
need therefore no longer marvel at the frequent ac- 
counts of deaths in Rusaia, of persons exceeding one 
hundred years of age. —German paper. 

EYES OF BIRDS. 

Birds in genersl procure their food by means of 
their beak ; and the distance between the eye and 
the point of the beak being small, it becomes neces- 
sary that they should have the power of seeing very 
near objects distinetly. On the other hand, from be- 
ing often elevated much above the ground, living in 


the air, and moving through it with great velocity, | 


they reauire, for their safety, as well as for assisting 
them in deserying their prey, a power of seeing at a 
great distance ; a power of which, in birds of rapine, 
surprising examples are given. The fact accordingly 
is, that two peculiarities are found in the eyes of 
birds both tending to facilitate the change upon which 
the adjustment of the eye to different distances de- 
pends. The one is a bony, vet, in most species, a 


flexible rim or hoop, surrounding the broadest part | 


of the eve; which, confining the action of the mus- 
eles to that part, increases the eflect of their lateral 


° . ° . | 
pressure upon the orb, by which | ressure its axis is 


elongated for the purpose of looking at very near ob- 
jects, ‘The other is an additional muscle, called the 
marsupinm, to draw, on occasion, the crystalline lens 
back, and to fit the same eve for the viewing of very 
distant objects. By these means the eyes of birds 
ean pass from one extreme to another of their scale 


of adjustment, with more ease and readiness than the | 


eyes of other animals. 

"The eves of fishes, also, compared with those of 
terrestial animals,exhibit certain distinetions of strue- 
ture adapted to their state and element. We have 
alreadv observed upon the figure of the crystalline 
compensating by its roundness the density of the me- 
dium through which their licht passes. "To which 
we have to add, that the eves of fish, in their natural 
and indolent state, appear to he adjusted to near ob- 
jects, in this respeet differing ‘rom the human eye, 
as well as those of quadrupeds and birds. ‘The or- 
dinary shape of the fish's eve being in a much high- 
er decree convex than that of land animals,2 corres- 
ponding difference attends its museular conformation, 
viz. that it is throughout ecaleulated for flattening the 
eye.—Paley. 


THE UPAS TREE. 

Tne story of the « Bohon Upas, in the Island of 
Java.”? which constituted one of the reading lessons 
in a school book very generally used in New Eng- 
land some thirtv vears ago. will be recollected by 
many. ‘The poisonous qualities of this tree were re- 
presented as so wonderful, that noanimal could with 
safety approach it within the distance of half a mile, 
and birds when attempting to fly over it, were said to 
fall down dead. Criminals when under sentence of 
death were said to he allowed their choice, either to 
visit this tree, and collect some of the eum or sap, or 
suffer immediate execution—the manner of execution 
being shooting with arrows, dipped in the sap of the 
upas. Ina late number of the London Gardener’s 
Chronicle, we find the following notice of this tree: 
‘A living plant of this celebrated tree has been late- 


ly presented to the Hlortienltural Society, by the | 


East India Company. and is now growing in the 
Chiswick Garden. It is in perfect health, and, not- 


withstanding the fables of Dutch travellers, perpetua- | 


ted by Darwin, may be approached with safety. It 
is, however, so virulent a poison that no prudent per- 
son would handle it without proper precaution.” 


CONVERSION OF SINGLE TO DOUBLE 
FLOWERS, 


The conversion of a single into a double rose, by 
enriching the soil, is familiar to every one. ‘The 


| flowers, through the whole summer. Some of its 
buds are purely white, others of a crimson color,— 
Besides these there are roses whose petals are a part 
wholly white, and the remaining ones as wholly erim- 
son—and these admixtures are in proportions. Again 
the petals of some flowers are chiefly white with 
| red streaks, and others are chiefly red with white 
| streaks. 

The soil is chip manure and loam; and nothtng is 
known of the shrub, eccept that it was a shoot from 
some of the princely clusiers in the garden of Mr. 
Sam’1 M. Hopkins of Geneva. 


SHEEP ON THE HIGHLANDS OF sCOT- 
| LAND. 


| 


| Own the wild mountain ranges of Scotland, where 

the ruggedness of the soil does not admit of cultiva- 
io, immense flocks of sheep are kept. In the late 
|foreign papers we notice an account of a * elub”’ 
| formed by the farmers of a portion of this region, the 
| object of which is to ascertain and record the prices 
}of the cattle, sheep and wool of the district during 
|the past year, and to collect any other useful in- 
formation. We have undoubtedly much land in this 
/country now lying waste, which might be appropri- 
| ated to the grazing of sheep with as much profit as 
is yielded by these Scottish lands. ‘The following 
extract will interest many of our readers : 


«“ The usual caclulation is that, in the North High- 
lauds, five acres of pasturage are required for two 
sheep; whilst south of the Farith or Forth three 
acres will carry two sheep. Scareely any hill pas- 
‘ture in Scotland, in its natural state, will carry one 
sheep to the acre. ‘The extent of land thus oceupi- 
led by many farmers is immense, many of them 
‘counting “ hersels’” to the number of from 2,000 to 
5,000 and even 10,000, whilst some go much _be- 





yound this ; Gameron, of Corriehoyle, for instance, | 


whose holding lies in the Lochiel country and away 
‘by Glencoe, counts his 40,000 bleaters on the wild 
mountain sides and deep valleys of the far north.— 
Mr. Cameron, who was once a common drover, may 
‘thus be reckoned as next to Prinee Esternazy. the 
eyeatest flock-master in the world. Farms of the 
kind of which we are speaking, are nearly all let 


‘upon leases of nine or thirteen years, whilst the 
1 


“ser > aral » for - 3 Qenatlin . " A 
leaser of the arable farms in Scotlanc run from 15} aj] ages, should be honored now, and the young 


to 19 years. ‘The locality of Mosspaul is wild, 


stern and rugged—the “ Wisp’? [name of a moun-| 
| tain | self rising immediately behind the inn to the | 


height of 1,950 feet above the level of the sea, whilst 
«Alps upon Alps arise,’’ all around closing in a nar- 

| g t 
row valley, at the foot of which there runs a moun- 
itain stream ealled the Ewes, and along which lies 


the road to Eainburgh, hemmed in on each side by 
“11 


: Merete : ih rise almos YnNendic a, 4 “a So 
immense hills, which 3 almost perpendicularly, | the place of idle and vicious sports, and will be the 


I 


| 






Contec,” and is located at * Elm Crag,” the resi- 
dence of 'T, Fanning, Esq. editor of the ‘Tennessee 
Agriculturist. We have received from Mr. Fanning 
a pamphlet containing the outlines of the system of 
education whieh itis intended to pursue. We are 
happy to see that our friends have commenced the 
work in good earnest, and hope their success may 
be all they have anticipated. ‘The “outlines”? seem 
to us to be based on the ri ht principles. Itis true, 
as here stated. that * no word has been more vague- 
lv used than the term education,” but we trust the 
time is at hand when proper education will be consid- 
ered the cultivation of those physical, intellectual, 
and moral powers of man, by the harmonious exer- 
icie of which his own happiness, and that of his spe- 
cise, is promoted. 

We would call attention to the following extracts 
from the pamphlet referred to : 

‘* In conformity with the ancient maxim, that ¢ in 
a sound body alone can a sound mind exist,’ we re- 
gard Puysican Epucation as the firm basis of all 
useful training. As a broad, deep and solid founda- 
tion is essential to the stability and safety of an edi- 
fice, we esteem proper Physical culture as the ground 
work of the highest intellectual and moral attainments. 
Not that size and mere physical force are always 
sure criteria from which to infer the greatest strength 
of mind, but that the full development of the physi- 
cal man is important to the greatest mental and mo- 
ral energy. Believiug these are plain principles in 
nature, the truth of whieh no inteliigent mind will 
controvert, we proceed to detail the plan which we 
propose adopting for the accomplishment of this im- 
portant improvement in the system which we pre- 
sent for consideration, 

Notwithstanding the strong prejudices against 
manual labor, as connected with the education of the 
young, we believe and trust they can all be removed 
and that physical education will, at no very distant 
day, become one of the most agreeable parts of juve- 
nile training. Experience and observation have and 
do demonstrate the great truth, that exercises in the 
way of sports are the engrossing employments of 
youth ; and this clearly proves that pliysical exerei- 
ses are disagreeable only from association, Parents 
as well as youths must be convinced that physical 
labor is at least as important as mental, before it will 
be appreciated. 

The objects of the trustees may be more clearly 
seen by carefully studying the following propo- 
siti ns; 

1. Physical Edueation is essential to good health, 
2 Vigorous constitution and a sound mind, 

2. It was designed by the Creator as a blessing to 
man. Ele was made to “till the earth,’ and was 
placed in the garden of Eden «to dress and keep 
tty 
it. 

3. Labor has been honored by the best of men in 





should be taught to regard it as respectable and high- 
ly important to their well being. 
4, While manual labor affords exercise of body, 


| « . . ° ‘ 
| it offers recreation and variety to the mind. 





and stronelv reminded the passenger of the accounts | 


he had read of the far-famed Kyber Pass, 
of Mosspaul itself, a solitary dwelling amidst the 
mountains, stands at an elevation of 620 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is built on the very confines 
of Roxburghshire—the stables, barns, doe. which ad- 
join being in the county of Dunfries 
miles around and along the road, the property is own- 


’ , © 
Che inn 


“or eal at on oe - . : e 
for miles and }and habits which will enable their possessor to sue- 


ed by the Duke of Bueclengh, andis divided into | 
holdings, such as we have already indicated—many | 


sheep.” 
From the Albany Cultivator. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IN TENNESSEE. 
| In the March number of the Cultivator we men- 
tioned that a charter had been obtained for an Agrti- 
eultural College near Nashville, Tennessee. It 
gives us pleasure to be now able tostate that the con- 
| siderable progress has already been made towards 
fitting the institution for the reeeption of students, 
and that it is expected to he opeued by the first of 
January next. It has received the name * FRANKLIN 


i 
i 
j 


of the farmers being owners of from 3,000 to 5,000 | 


| 
| 


5. [i will enable youth to acquire knowledge of 
agriculture, horticultureand the mechanie arts, which 


| will be very useful to them through tife. 


6. Labor, in an institution of learning, will supply 


surest preventive of dissipation. 

7. Students, by devoting a portion of their time to 
physical culture, can apply themselves more clearly 
to books, and ean think more intensely on all sub- 
jects, ' 

8 Physical Edueation gives energy of character, 
ceed with more certainty in every avocation of life. 

A full discussion of these propositions we deem 
unnecessary, for they are self-evident, and only re- 
quire the inielligent to see them to be satisfied of their 
trath. 

All learned and reflecting men admit there is a 
strong tendency to deterioration in the human family 
and that idleness, from whatever cause produced, is 
productive of sloth, feeble muscular powers, defective 
intellects, and the consequent depreciation of all the 
powers. 

‘There are two extremes in society which we have 
but little hope of materially benefitting by the sys- 
tem we propose, ‘The very degraded and the very 
opulent. too generally view labor as a punishment, 
and therefore will be loath to adopt any industrious 
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avocation. It is'a lamentable truth, that not one man | matter of wonder that the number of engravers and | people of Vienna have not yet mastered this appar- 
in fifty, brought up in luxury and idleness, ever be- | inedalists should be great likewise, or that the art of| ently simple art, for Girardet, the most considerable 
comes edueated, is suecessful in business or is even | engraving and composing heraldic shields should be | bookbinder in this city, who employs thirty-six jour- 
capable of retaining the estates inherited. Hence the | industriously pursue d. “Tt is only at Vienna,” said | neymen, maintains among them three Englishmen 
doctrine of one of our profoundest statesmen. that | one of these artists to me, * that the real true spirit | for all the solid and diffiewlt work, and nine French- 
generally in three generations property, and often | of heraldry is to be found. We do not even admit! men for that requiring delicate handling and taste.— 
respectability, passed from families. Not one in a|a coat to be picked elsewhere to be correct.’’ ‘here | These people understand their work thoroughly, and 
hundred who does not understand the means of accu-| is not only a constant manufaciure of new coats of} what they do is admirably well done. ‘They “work 
mulating wealth by industry, is competent to take | arms for the accommodation of those persons who apart from the German workmen, in order to pre- 
charge of it. are daily elevated from the public offices to be foun-| serve the mystery of their craft. There are many 

But objections are strenuously urged against labor | ders of noble families, but a never-ceasing demand | kinds of leather used for this purpose, which are not 
as Connected with education. Itis said * Manual La- | for the re- production of the old-time honored shields! to be had in Germany, so that the stuff as well as 
hor schools have been attempted and failed.”’ ‘This ‘in steel, gold, silver, and precious stones. On all| the tools and the workmen must be had from France 
is true, and we add it was but just that they should sides we find hands, and sometimes fair ones, em- | and England. Nothing can exceed the heauty, ele- 





have failed. When labor is performed as a degrada- | ployed on these heiroglyphies of heraldry. | gance, and solidity of Girardet’s bindings, and their 

tion it cannot but be objectionable. When we consider thatthe Dutch have earried on variety is quite admirable. © Ev« ‘ry two months there 
The evils are two, but both can be corrected. many a war about nothing but peppercorns, that the} is a general clearance of old forms and patterns, to 
Ist, ‘he character of the employments were such | w hole Anglo-Chinese qui arrel turns on afew chests} make way for new ones. 

as to forbid success. I'he hard labor of the eornfield, | of opium, and that*tallow, tar, and train oil, are not The last visit in my tour of shops was to one 





without science to direct, is truly uninteresting. It| among the least of Russia's interests, and*have often | whose commodities were of a nature not unusually 
is our object to have such improvements and opera-| been objects of attention to emperors and their min-| made the subject of traffic in Vienna.—the mon- 
tions in the farm, garden nursery and workshops, as |isters, | shall not be reproached with an undue at-| keys and parrots. ‘The master of the shop told me 
will, in themselves, be interesting to youth. ‘The | tention to trifles, if L enter a shop of more than ordi | that the bad weather of rc it year had been partieu- 
importance of every pe rformance will be fully | nary elegance, for the sale of stearine candles, on | larly injurious to them: he had lost monkevs to the 
explained = by those amply qualified, and we} ‘the Kohl-market. Out of the white and delicate! value of one thousand seven hundred florins. all hav- 
doubt not by the proper classification of — stu-| mass of stearine, they had formed a cavern full of ing caught severe coughs, of which they had died. 
dents, and division of labor, commendable emulation | stalocties, wherein was lodged a stearine ice bear.—j| One of the creatures was. still coughing, and I was 
may be excited, and students thereby will become as | ‘Che candles were put up in trophies, like the Swea-| astonished at the similarity of the sound to a human 
much interested in physical as mental labor. pons in an arsenal, and here and there, piled into col-| cough. [| saw here a number of close dark cages, 

2d. The character and qualifications of those who |lumns, whose capitals were crowned with flower-| which I understood to be the private studies of the 
conducted the physical operations in the manual la- pots ; indeed the whole shop was adorned with flow-| parrots. In the evening their teachers shut them up 
bor schools with which we have been onversant,|/ers. By the invention of stearine, tallow may be | in these prisons, and then give them their lesson.— 
were such as to forever preclude success. Men| said to have been enabled, and thus rendered admis-| If the cages are not covered, their curiosity would 
without education have been employed, as a kind of | a tothe most distinguished drawing rooms. In} make them busy themselves with other objects, and 
overseers, to drive boys to their labor as slaves. ‘To | Vienna, it has obtained e ‘rmission at court; which) if they could see one wnother, they would converse 
remedy this glaring outrage, we contemplate having tapers are also formed of it. although it is still a sub- | in their wild American Jancuage. It is long before 
all the physical labor conduc ted by professors, tu-| ject of discussion among ie high church authorities, | a parrot acquires a new form of speech. Some are 
tors and officers, of the institution, or gentlemen e smi | whether it may be admissible, instead of wax, in} sent to board and lodge with old women, of whom 
nently qualified, and no student will be asked to per-| places of worship. If I remember rightly, some of} they learn the Vienna jargon. The m: yority had 
form service, in which the teachers shall notdiligent-| the bishops have prohibited 1. Inthe Greek church | learned to scream out ** Vivad Ferdinandus  Pri- 





ly employ their time. it will certainly never find a p lace; there the ancient, | mus.”—AvA/. 
On this plan the farm and garden will afford the | noble labor of the bee will aiways be held in honor. i ' 
best facilities for the study of geology, chemistry, | One of the later established shops of Vienna is RENEWED INTERCOURSE WITH THE NIGER. 


botany, tillage, the eare ot crops, the propagation of | | the re ayn ory for bronze wares, ke pt by an ing Onr of the weiehti st objections to the oovern- 

fruits and ornamental shrubs; while the workshop |man,of the name of Morton, of which there are} ment Niger Expedition, w 1s its necessary tendency 
r} > st} » sveellp ahnar: ner 1; a > , ; aa : 

will constitute an excellent laboratory for the study | now Bk establishments in Milan, Praque, Pesth. | to s1 appre ss the trade froin Eure a ich Hwa ‘weeks 


of natural philosophy. And itis not to be forgotten, | and other capitals of the empire. ‘The handsomest dy been opened wi h the interior through that river. 
that all men, whether lawyers, physicians, preachers, | thing I saw there was a bronze aviary of slender} Mr. Jamieson. whose ent lerpriz e had ereated that 


merchants, or others, will be much benefitted through | gilded wires, entwined with exquisitely wrought flow-| trade, felt that it was in vain for the merchant to ex- 
life by a practical knowledge of agriculture, horticul-| ers in wreaths. ‘The first cage of this kind was pect returns for his goods, so long as a joint stock 


ture, and the Mechanic arts.” | brought from Paris, for the empress mother; seven- company, supplied with public money, was scatter- 
: | teen have been since a ten of wien were des- | ing lavish presents of similar goods. Mr. Jamie- 

THE SHOPS OF VIENNA, | tined for Constantinople. As I left the bronze shop | son therefore withdrew from the field; and for the 

Ir would not be possible to give a very detailed | [I was witness of alitile scene, shke eo for civilizing influenee of acommeretal intercourse with 
account of the shops of Vienna and all therewith | human and the feathered animals who figured in it.| the agents of British merchants, was substituted 


| ¢ o ¢ s making -their first’ chit’ «2 bes ato 
connected : but | must entreat the reader to accom- | A couple or young sparrow maxing ther first} the ** model-farm,” in which negroes who had 


| odd a ae . : 
pany me into some, which afford abundant means for | &S8@y 19 flying with their parents over the roofs of| enongh of the European education to make them 


obtaining an acquaintance with Vienna life, and fur- ithe ¢ apit il, had fallen exhausted into the street, where more powerful than the natives, and who were liber- 
nish better pictures of it than do the columns of the 


picked up and carried off by a boy, in whose hands | ated from the control of European observations, soon 


Alleemeine Zeitung. Of the shops for silks and they fluttered and chirped most pitifully. The pa-| established slavery! 

faney goods, none are at present in hieher favor than, rent birds followed, uttering most sort rowlul CHES, | The government xpedition having proved a la- 
the * Laurel Wreath,” and it is worthy of a visit, | fluttering against the walls, peers hing on signs of ine mentable and disgraceful failure, has in turn been 
were it only lor the profusion of the ‘stuffs of all | Shops, and venturing even into the turmoil of the! withdrawn: and the Niger is again left free to the 
kinds displayed there, Before the “ Laurels ; S!reet. I begged the lad to let the young ones aos] euiesoriee of Britishcommerce. Mr. Jamieson, we 


and as the cries of the old ones a Senay excited |Jearn from some remarks which he has printea for 


Wreath,” rose to fame, ** L’Amaur’ was the reposi- 


tory honored with the patronage of the fashionable his compassi nn, he did so, but tt atures flying circulation among those who take an interest in Af 
world, for it must be observed that all the shops of | 2“ kwardly against the walls, fella second time into} rica, is of o} pinion that this mischievous interference 
Vienna have their sizns, by which they are much| the street, and were again picked up. “Give them | having cease od, a successful a tempt might be mad 

better known than by the names of their r proprietors, | 40 Me, for my children, give them to me,” cried to re-open the trade of the Niger. Ji alousy of the 
*‘L’Amour,”” however, has quitted the fit ld, and re-/| Some woman; but the remonstrances of the feather- objects of parapes ns, he admits does exist, sinee the 
tired to a fine garden, and villa in the suburbs. In/ ed parents were #0 pitiful, that in the end the Whole | government eommissione) atiem pt ad to acquire the 

good time, the * Laurel Wreath” will likewise with- bl bled crowd (all of the lower class) raised agen- | sovereignty of portions of terri rae on the river; but 
draw to repose upon its own glories; for in’ Vienna eral shi put Oo * No no, let them go, give them their} this, he is confident, would be effaced afier the se- 
no one pursues this oeeupation long before he finds libert . here were some Jews among the popu-/ cond visit of a steamer for chuaivels commercial 
himself enabled to take his place among the “ren-| lace, who cried out louder than any. seve ral umes | nurposes. Captain Becroft’s experience,during a stay 
tiers.” and in leisure and ‘rement. to change his the birds were flung up _ into the air, and as often fell nearly seven months on the Niger, has shown that 
shop for a palace down again, amid the gener: i lamentation of all pre-| the fatal sickness in the government expedition was 


Formerly, Augsburg was the German city most | S€"l At last a ladder was procured, all lent a hand | mainly owing to the excess of Europeans in_ the 


renowned for its. silver ehased work ; now itis Vi- to raise it against a small house, and hold it fast while ship's companic s; and that a crew of natives under 
enna. The greatest establishment of the kind is | Some one mounted it, and placed the little animals in earopes an officers are perfectly competent to the 
that of Mayerhofer and Klinkosch, at the corner of | § ifety on the roof. The parents flew to them im-| management of a steam- ship. Mr. Jamieson propo- 
the Kohl-emarket. ‘Their manufactory is in the su-|™ liately, and the whol family took wing, amid the | ses ta rit pe ah for re-establishing the trad 
burbs, and well deserves a particul ur description. — | gen ral bet mations of the eae even a couple with the Niger, destroyed by goverment interference 
The greater part of the plate, to be transmitted as | 0! “Gracefranzel” (petits maifres tood still at a lit-} and to raise the requisite funds by subscription.— 
heirlooms in the noble families of Austria, is made tle distance, and eyed the scene ‘smilingly through | "here is this to rs said in favor of the proposal— 
there: hence a lone series of their coats of arms, their glasses. that what Mr. Jamieson formerly did, a company 
which must be stamped on every separate pic ee, is} Itis a remarkable fact that the people of Ham-} with adequate means may do again. The experience 


preserved. A large service of plate for Mahe mel burgh have learnt only within the last fifteen years | acquired by the officers of the E thiope, ( (Mr. Jamie- 
Ali was lately bespoken at this house. ‘The number | how to bind a ledger. Before that time the great fo- son's steamer,) during a three years’ cruise in the 
of great families resident in Vienna renders it no|lios were generally sent for from England. ‘The | Niger, Calabar, and neighbouring rivers, and their 














willingness to return, are in favor of the experiment. 
It is to be wished that something of the kind could 
be tried. An intercourse with the interior of Africa 
wh'ch was slowly but surely extendiny by natural 
means, has been interrupted by a dreamy attempt to 
do too much; and the inhabitants have been shut out 
fiom traffic with a more advanced race—the only 
means of civilizing them. ‘So undo that evil, is a 
legitimate field for private enterprize. Mr. Jamieson 
calculates that £20,000 at the utmost, would pur-| 
chase the vessels and secure the working of the plan | 
for four years; and he thinks there will surely be 
found in Great Britain twenty persons willing to sub- 
scribe £1,000, or two hundred persons to subse ribe 


£100 each.— Spectator. 
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Sirkiwan’ s Jou RNAL —W e have: receiv ed the last an accurate estimae of the loss of stock and other 
number of the American Journal of Science and Arts, | property; but we have no doubt that the loss sustain- 
published at New Haven, and edited by B, and B.j ed by high water in Mississippi, Arkansas and Louis- 
Silliman, of Yale College. Among the interesting | ina, will amount to at least $12,000,000, while the 
articles contained in the present number, we notice a| damage in Missouri and Illinois must be immense. 
memoir of William Maclure, the zealous pioneer 0 | couemesnsenenetenemasnesiartinretemeneebeeemtteaesstistltetaate ih 
geological discovery in the United States, and late PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 


president of the Academy of Natural Sciences of this | 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received; 


city—Climatic Features peculiar to the region of the 
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LINES 
On the death of James Walton, late of Byberry, 
in Pennsylvania, an Elder among Friends. 


Anas! my friend hath departed from my sight, 
He in whom I enjoyed delight ; 

Oft-has he cheer’d me on the way, 
Toa glorious morn of an eternal day. 


To cherish the good, and speed him in the right, 
Was his main study both by day and night ; 
Oft did we, m solemn silence sit, 
Side by side, with other friends who met 
To worship the great God above ; 
And He as oft has favored with his love. 


My friend, thou art gone for ever from my view, 
And left me as yet, to bid a last adieu 
To the world, and all transitory things ; 
Yea, adieu to men, and mortal kings ; 
And may I be prepared to meet with thee, 
In the blessed abode prepared for thee and me, 
And all the dedicated sons of God, 
Who do but obey his holy word. 


Dearest friend, thou didst itmpart thy condescending 
‘Po heal the wounds by others rashly made; [aid 
And thus thy counsel nath. proved a blessing, ; 
Counsel good indeed, and worth professing, 
Bitter things some would oft times impart, 
Thy counsel ask’d would sooth the wounded 
1eart. 


Thus we deeply feel our loss in losing thee, 
A loss not soon to be made to me ; 
But we must submit to the all wise decree, 
And bow the head, as well as bend the knee. 
dé 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


ON THE LIGHT THROWN ON GEOLOGY BY 
SUBMARINE RESEARCHES. 


BY EDWARD FORBES, 


} Anovt the middle of the last century, certain Ttali- 
an naturalists sought to explain the arrangement and 
disposition of organic remains in the strata of their 


living beings on the bed of the Adriatic Sea. ‘They 
sought in the bed of the present sea for an explana- 
tion of the phenomena presented by the upheaved 
beds of former seas. 
which they conducted their researches, was the com- 
mon oyster-dredge. ‘lhe results they obtained bore 
importantly on Geology ; but since their time, litile 
has been done inthe same line of research,—the ge- 
ologist has been fully vecupied above water, and the 
naturalist has pursued his stusies with far too little 
reference to their bearing on geological questions, and 
on the history of animals and plants in time. The 
dredge, when used, has been almost entirely restrict- 
ed to the search after rare animals, by the more ad- 
venturous among zoologists. , 


country, by an examination of the distribution of 


The instrument by means of 
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lapillus, ‘Trochi, Actine, Porphyra laciniatta, (Laver| the iower zones have a much greater ve tical range 
Sloke,) and Ulve, ‘Towards the margin of low wa-| than the higher, the number of animal species is infi- 
ter, Lottia testudinaria, Solen siliqus, and the Dulse, | nitely greater in the latter, The lowest region, (the 
Rhodomenia palmata, with numerous Zoophiytes, and | 8ih) in the Mediterranean, exceeds in extent all the 
Ascidian mollascs, indicate a third belt of life. con-| other regions together ; yet its fauna is comparative- 
nected however, with the two others, by certain spe-| ly small, and at the lowest portion explored,the nim- 
| cies common to all three, such as Patella culgata, and | ber of species of testacea found was only eight. In 
Mytilus edulis. ‘hese subdivisions of the sea-bed | the littoral zone, there were above 150 species. We 
| exposed at ebb tide, have long attracted attention on} may fairly infer, then that as there is a zero of vegeta- 
ithe coasts of our own country, and on those of| ble life, so is there one of animal life. In the sea, 


France, where they have been observed by Audouin | the vertical range of animals is greater than that of 


and Milne Edwards, and of Norway, where that ad- vegetables ; on the land, the reverse is the case.— 
mirable observer Sars has defined them with great 
accuracy. 

Now this subdivision of the tract between tide- 
marks into zones of animal life, is a representation 
in miniature of the entire bed of the sea. ‘The re- 
sult of my observations, first in the British seas., 
and more lately in the A®gean, has been to define a 


series of zones or regions in depth, and to ascertain | TY. ae ; 
specifically the animal and vegetable inhabitants of animal life, was formed either before animals were 


each. Regarding the tract between tide marks as | created, or ata time when the sea was less _ prolific 
one region which I have termed the Littoral Zone, | in life than it now is. It might have been formed in 
we find a series of equivalent regions, succeeding it | 4 VeTy deep sea. And that such was the case in re- 
in depth. In the British seas, the littoral zone is| gard to some of our older rocks, such as the great 
succeeded by the region of Laminaria, filled by slates, is rendered the more probable, seeing that the 


forests of broad-leaved Fuci, among which live some | few fossils we find in them, belong to tribes which, 
at present, have their maximum in the lowest re- 


o the most brilliantly colored and elegant inhabi- | 4! nt, f ' 
gions of animal life, such as the Brachiopodo, and 


tants of the ocean. ‘This is the chosen inhabitant of | ; : E : 
: , ‘ | at , , , say | parheal soi " 
Lacune, of Rissow, and of Nudibranchous mollosea. | Pt ropoda, of which, though free swimmers in the 
ocean, the remains accumulate only in very deep de- 


A belt generally of mud or gravel, in which numer- ; , 
ous bivalve mollusca lives, intervenes between the | posits. ‘The uppermost deposits, those in which or- 
laminarian zone, (in which the Flora of the sea ap-| 22nic remains would be ‘most abundant, are those 
pears to have its maximum,) and the region of Cor- | most liable to disappear, in consequence of the de- 
allines, which ranging from a depth of from 20 to 40 | Stroying action of denudation, ‘Ihe great and al- 
fathoms, abounds in beautiful flexible zoophytes and | ™ost nonfossiliferous strata ol Scaglia, which form 
in numerous species of Mullusea and Crustacea, to | 80 large a part of the south of Europe and of Wes- 
be procured only by means of the dredge. ‘The great | tern Asia, were probably, for the most part, formed 

below the zero of life. ‘The few fossils they con- 


banks of Monemparious Mullasea, which oceur in | 2 , On 
manv distriets of the Nurthern Seas, are for the most| tin, chiefly nummulties, correspond to the foramimi- 


part included in this region, and afford the zoologist | fera which wets abound mostly in the lowest regions 
his richest treasures. Deeper still is a region as vet | of animals, ‘I here is no occasion to attribute to me- 
but little explored, from which we draw up the more | tomorphic action the absence of traces of living be- 
massy corals found on our shores, accompanied by | gs 10 such rocks. 

shell-fish of the class Brachiopoda. In the eastern Ill. ‘The number of northern forms of animals 
Mediterranean (where, through the invaluable assist-| and plants is not the same in all the zones of depth, 
ance afforded by Captain Graves, and the Mediterra- | hut increases either positively, or by representation, 
nean Survey, I have been enabled to define the re-| as we descend. The association of species in the 
gions in depth, to an extent, and with a precision | littoral zone is that most characteristic of the geo- 
which, without similar aid, cannot be hoped for in| graphical region we are exploring; but the lower 
the British seas,) between the surface and the depth | zones have their faunas and floras modified by the 
of 230 fathoms, the lowest point I had an opportuni- | presence of species which, in more northern seas, 
ty of examining, there are eight well defined zones,| are characteristic of the littoral zones. Of course 
corresponding in part, and presenting similar charac- | this remark applies only to the northern hemisphere: 
ters with those which I have enumerated as present-| though from analogy, we may expect to find such 
ed by the sea-bed inthe North. ‘The details of these | inversely the case also in the southern, The law 
will be given in the fortheomine volume of the ‘T'ran- put in the abstract appears to be, that parallels in 
sactions of the British Association, to whieh body || depth are equivalent to parallels in latitude, corres- 
| had the honor of presenting a report on the subject, 
at the last meeting. 


When we 





life in the ocean is evident. All deposits formed be- 
low that zero, will pe void, or almost void, of organ- 
ic contents, ‘lhe greater part of the sea is far deep- 
er than the point zero; consequently the greater part 
of deposits forming, will be void of organic remains. 
Hence we have no right to infer that any sedimenta- 


terrestrial organic beings, viz: that parallels in ele- 
vation are equivalent to parallels in latitude: for ex- 


| 
distribution and associ- 


examine the 


The geological application of this fact, of a zero of 


ry formation, in which we find few or no traces of 


ponding toa well known law in the distribution ot 


‘ ’ ~~ . ; 3 : P e . . . ° ° . . ° 
Convinced that inquiries of the kind referred to,}ation of oreanie remains, in the upheaved beds of 


if conducted with equal reference to all the natural tertiary seas, we find the zones of depth as evident as | 


history sciences, and to their mutual connection, 
must lead to results still more important than those 
which have been obtained, | have, for several years. 
conducted submarine researches by means of the 
dredge. In the present communication, I shall give 
a brief account of some of the more remarkable frets 
and eonelusions to which they have led, and as brief- 
ly point out their bearings on the science of geo- 
logy. 

1. Living beings are not distributed indifferently 
on the bed of the sea, but certain species live in Cer- 
tain parts, accord ng to the depth, so that the sea- 
bed presents a series of zones or regions, each peo- 
pled by its peculiar inhabitants. Every person who 
has walked between high and low water marks on 
the British coasts, when the tide was out, must have 
observed, that the animals and plants which inhabit 
that space, donot live on all parts of it alike, but 
that particular kinds reach only to certain distances 
from its extremities. ‘Thus the species of Auriculo 
are met with only at the very margin of high water 
mark, along with Littorina ea@rnlescens and saxatilis, 
Velutina otis, Kellia rubra, Balani, &e., and among 
the planis, the yellow Chondrus crispus, (Carrigeen, 
or Iceland moss of the shops,) and Corrallina offici- 
nalis. ‘I'hese are succeeded by other forms of ani- 
mals and plants, such as Littorina littorea, Purpura 








i they are in the present ocean. | have proved this to 
my own satisfaction, by a minute comparison of the 
newer Plioeene strata of Rhodes, where the 

lion attains a great thickness, with the present state 
of the neighbouring sea, and carrying on the compar- 
| ison through 
ancient, have found indubitable evidences of the same 
The strata of the 


phenomena. cretaceous system 


vields similar evidences, and doubtless, in all time, 


fluence in regulating the dist 
if SO), Ls 


hope eventually to 


at any rate, the 


ribution of animal life tn 
may 





the sea. our researches extend, we 


ascertain t! probable depth, or, 


: ee = . 
region of depth, in which a given 


nains Was deposited.— 
idmit, that such a re- 
1 the historv of se- 


Stratum containing organic rel 


very veologist Wil at once 


sult would contribute materialls 
dimentary formations, and to the progress of geolog- 
ical science. 

less in the 
Vegetables disap- 


Il. ‘The number of species 1s much 
|lower zones than in the upper. 


| pear below a certain depth, and the diminution in the 





number of animal species indicates a zero not far dis- 
tant. ‘This conelusion is founded on my A®gean re- 
| Searches. Vegetables heeome fewer and fewer in 
the lower zones; and dwindle to a single species,— 
a nullipora, at the depth of 100 fathoms. Although 








ample, as we ascend mountains in tropical countries, 
we find the successive belts of vegetation more and 
more northern or southern (according to the hemi- 


sphere) in character, either by identity of species, 


forma. | Or by representation of forms by similar representa- 


| tion of elimate in parallels of latitude in depth. 


The 


| possibility of such a representation has been hypo- 


the more recent tertiaries with the more | 


the element of depth exercised a more important In- | 
on 


thetieally anticipated in regard to marine animals by 
Sir Henry De La Beche, and to marine plants La- 
mouroux. ‘To me it has been a great pleasure to 
confirm the felicitous speculations of those distin- 
The fact of such a representa- 
an important geological application. It 


vuished observers. 
has 
warns us that all climatal inferences drawn from the 


|'number of northern forms in strata containing assem- 
| blages of organic remains, are fallacious, unless the 


element of depth be taken into consideration. But 
the influence of that element ascertained, 
(and [have already shown the possibility of doing 
so,) our inferences assume a value to which they 
could not otherwise pretend. In this way, I have 
no doubt, the per-centage tests of Mr. Lyell will be- 
come one of the most important aids in geology and 
natural history generally ; and, in fact, the most val- 
uable conclusions to which I have arrived by the re- 
duction of my observations in the A®gean, were 
attained through the employment of Mr. Lyell’s 
method. 


1V. All varieties of sea-bottom are not equally 
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capable of sustaining animal and vegetable life. In 
allthe zones of depth there are occasion: illy more 
or less desert tracts, usually of sand or mud. ‘The 


few animals which frequent such tracts are mostly | 


soft and unpreservable. In some muddy and sandy 
districts, however, worms are very numerous, and to 
such places many fishes resort for food. ‘The searci- 
ty of remains of testacea in sandstones, the tracts of 
worms on ripple-marked sandstones, which had evi- 
dently been deposited in a shallow sea, and the fish 


remains ofien found in such rocks, are explained, in | 


a great measure, by these facts. 

V. Beds of marine animals do not increase to an 
indefinite extent. Each species is adapted to live on 
certain sorts of sea-bottom only. It may die out in 
consequence of its own inerease changing the 
ground, ‘Thus a bed of scallops, Pecten opercular- 
is, for sss. re of oysters having increased to 
such an extend that the sround is completely chang- 
ed, in consequence of the accumulation of the remains 
of dead seallops or oysters, becomes unfitted for the 
further sustenance of the tribe. ‘The young cease to 
be developed there, and the race dies out, and be- 
comes silted up or imbedded in sediment, when, the 
ground being renewed, it may be succeeded either by 
a fresh colony of scallops, or by some other species | 
or assemblage of species, This © rotation of ¢ rops, 
as it were, is continually going on in the bed of the 
sea, and affords a very simple. explanation of the al- 
ternation of fossiliferous and nonfossiliferons strata ; 
organic remains in rocks, being very rarely scattered | 
through their substance, but “arranged in layers of 
various thickness. interstratified with layers contain- 
ing few or no fossils. Such interstratifiecation may, 
in certain cases be cansed in another way, to wit, by 


ance, Many similar facts have since come to my 
knowledge, ‘and fishermen are familiar with) wh: at | 
(they call “ shifting” of shell-beds, which they erro- 
neously attribute to the moving away and swimming 
off of a whole body of shell-fish, sue h as mussels and 
|oysters, Even the Pectens, much less the testacea 
just named have very lite power of progressing 


ing’’ or migration Is accomplished by the young an- | 
imals ina larva state. ‘This brings me to a second | 
point which needs explanation. All mollusea under- 
zo a metamorphosis either in the egg, or out of the 
| egg. The relations of the metamorphoses of the 
| several tribes are not yet fully made out: but suffi- 
icient is now known to warrant the generalization. | 
In one great class of mollusea, the Gaste ropoda, all 
appear to commence life under the same form, both 
of shell and animal, viz: a very simple, spiral heli- 
coid shell, and an animal furnished with two ciliated 
wings or lobes, by which it can swim freely through 
the fluid in which it is containing. At this stage of 
the animal’s existence, it is a state corresponding to 
the permanent state of a Pteropod, and the form is 
alike whether it be afterwards a shelled or shell-less 
| spe cies. (This the observations of Dalyell, Sars, 
Alder and Hancock, Allman, and others prove, and 
’| | have seen it myself.) Itis in this form that most 
| species migrate, swimming withease through the sea. 
| Part of the journey may be performed sometimes by 
| | the strings of eggs whic h fill the sen at seasons and are 
wafied by currents. My friend, Lieut. Spratt, R. N. 
has lately forwarded mea drawing of a chain of 
| mollusea, taken eighty miles from shore, and whieh, 
lon beirg hatehed, produc ed shelled larve of the 
| forms which I have described. If the *"y reach the 





to any distance, when fully developed. ‘The * shifi- | 


the elevation or subsidence of the sea-bottom, and region and ground, of which the perfect animal is a 
the consequent destruction of the inhabitants of one | member, then they develop and flourish ; but if that 
region of depth, and the substitution of those ofanother. | | pe riod of their developement arrives before they have 


get 


{tis by sant effects of oscillation of level, we may 
account for the repetition, in certain formations of 
strata indicating the same region of depth. 
VI. Animals having “ ranges in depth have usually 
a great geographical, or else a great geological range, 
tr both.—I found ids such of the Mediterranean 
aihine as occur both in the existing sea, and in the 
neighhouring territories were such as had the power 
of living in several of the zones in depth, or else had 
a wide geographical distribution, frequently both.— 
‘The same holds true of the testacea in the tertiary 
strata of Great Britain. ‘The cause is obvious : such 
species as had the widest horizontal and vertical ran- 
ges in space, ave exactly such as wouldlive longest 
in time, since they wou! ld be much more likely to be 
independent of catastrophe and destroying influences, 
than such as had a more limited distribution. In the 
eretaceous system, also, we find that such species as 
lived through epochs of thatera, are the few which 
are common to the cretacious rocks of Europe, Asia, 
and America. Count D’ Archiac and M. de Ver- 
ee in their excellent remarks on the fauna of the 
Paleozoic rocks, appended to Mr. Murchison and 
Professor Sedewick’s valuable memoir ox the Rhenish 
Provinces, have come to the conclusion that the fos- 
sils common to the most distant localities, are such 
as have the greatest vertical range. My observations 
on the existing testacea and their fossil analoeues, 
lead to the same inference. It is very interesting | 
thus to find a general truth coming out, as it were, 


in the same shape, from independent inquiries at the | 


two ends of time. 

VII. Mollusea migrate in their larva state, but 
eease to exist at a certain pe riod of their metamor- 
phosis, if they do not meet with favorable conditions | 
for their developeme nt; i. e., if they do not reach the 
particular zone of depth in which they are adapted 
to life as perfect animals. 

This proposition, which, so far as I am aware is | 
now put forward for the first time, includes two or 
three assertions which require explan tion and proof 
before I can expect the whole to be received. First 
that mollusca migrate. Inthe fourth volume of the 
Annals of Natural History, (1840,) I gave a zoo-geo- 
fogical aceount of a shell-bank in the Irish Sea, be- 
ing a brief summary of the results of seven years’ 
observations at a particular season of the year. In 
that paper, I made known the appearance, after a time 
of certain mollusca on the coasts of the Isle of Man, 


| reached their destination, they perish ond their fra- 
wil shells sink into the de pths of the sea. Millions 


and millions must thus perish, and every handful of 
the fine mud brought up from the eighth zone of 


depth in the Mediterranean, is literally filled with 
|hundreds of these curious exuvie of the larvae of 
mollusea. 

Were it not for the law which permits of the de- 
velopment of these 1 rve only in x recion of which 
the adult isa true native, the zones of de »pth would 
long ago have been coi.founded with each other, and | 


eee 


fact that mollusca migrate might at first shake, is thus 
restored. and with it our contidence in the inferences 


researches. 
Some of the facts advanced in this communication 


a . 


for which no authority is given, whether new or old, 
are put forth as the re ‘sults of personal observation. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GREAT 
LAKES. 


In 1841 the waters of Lake Erie reeeded to such 


jan extent that the Erie Canal, for several miles, was | 
| 


left without water, and great fears were entertained 
}in the vicini ity that this ebbing of the lake would con- 


useless, 
During the prevalence of strong easterly winds, 


this end of the lake was greatly affected during this | 


| 
| subsidence of its waters. 


I had frequently heard it remarked by persons re- | 
siding in the country bordering upon the lakes, that | 





| these waters rise and fall every seven years. Ihave 
| watched the account of the rise and fall of the lakes 
| for near thirty years, and have ascertaine d during that 
| period that the rise is not periodical, but occasional. 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan, during the land spe- 
culations in village lots, extended its borders so far 
| towards the lake during a period of the subsiding of | 
the waters, that on the oceasion of the great rise of| 
the lakes the outside village lots were five feet under 
wate. 
The rise of the river Nile, in Egypt, the inhabi- 


which had not previously inhabited those shores,— | tants wateh with much care; and they have the means 


They were species of limpet, about which there 
gould be no mistake, and was a littoral species.— 
At that time, I could not account for their appear- 


of determining the stage of water each successive year 
by means ofa measure called a Nileometer, the notings 
of which are recorded. 


the very existence of the zones of depth is the stron- | 
vest proof of the existence of the law. Our confi-| 
dence in their fixity, whiel h the knowledge of the} 


applicable to geology which we draw from submarine } 


. . 
are new, some of them have been «tated before : but | 


tinue so long, and to such an extent that this | 
| portion of the eanal would for a time be rendered | 


[ The inundations ofthis fiver are fenerally dhnual, 

and happen atthe period of the summer solstice; but 
| [have known two years during my recollection that 
there was not the usual annual inundation, and much 
suffering was produced in Egypt by the consequent 
failure of the crops. 

A large pond in the town of Concord, Mass., has 
its risings and falling during an interval of several 
years, and these appear to be disconnected with years 

that are wet and those which are dry. ‘The inhabitants 
in the vicinity have, in noticing the rise and full of 
the waters, what is equal in some respects to the 
« Nileometer.” In the beach of the pond, which is 
of white sand, when the pond is low, a wagon and 
horses can be driven on the beach the whole circuit 
of the pond between the water and the bushes, which 
border the beach; but, in years of high water, the 
pond extends some distance into the bushes covering 
the beach. ‘The oldest inhabitants who have noticed 
the rising and falling of the pond for half a century 
or more, are unable to account for these changes. 
The pond has no visible inlet or outlet, and covers 
an area of about one hundred acres. 

‘The great lakes are not influenced in any noticea- 
ble extent by seasons of dry or wet weather. 

The area of surface drained by the great lakes, in- 
cluding the St. Lawrence, is computed at 510,000 
square miles. ‘The area of surface drained by the 
waters of the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, &e., is 
about 1,100,100 miles, ‘The length of course of the 
waters of the lakes and the St. Lawrence, may be es- 
timated at 1200 miles, and the width of the basin at 
about 425 miles. That of the Mississippi may be 
estimated at 2000 miles length of course with a mean 
width of 550 miles of basin. 

‘he area of surface drained by the Nile is estima- 
ted at about 42,000 square miles, with a length of 
course of 1680 miles, and a mean breadth of basin of 
about 550 miles. 

‘he waters of the lakes are spread out over a great 
surface, while the waters of the Mississippi have a 
narrow channel. ‘Ihe rise of the former is conse- 
quently slow, while that of the latter is comparatively 
rapid. 
| ‘The waters of the great lakes and those of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi mingle together at very 

hich spring floods, when the lakes are at the greatest 
height. ‘The waters of the great lakes which flow 
into the Gulfof the St. Lawrence pass over that por- 
tion of the surface of our continent which forms the 
curve of the sphere. 

| "fhe head watets of the Mississippi come from an 
altitude which, when added to its northern latitude, 
i would give a climate of the temperature of Iceland. 

The eause.of the rise of the lakes may be placed 
among those which cause the flow ot Arctic ice at 
'oreater extent some years than others, 

If we should find that the rise and fall of the great 
lakes are periodical and at long intervals of time, then 
in that ease, we must lock for the influence of some 
| solar or terrestial body belonging to our system as 
the cause of these changes. 

Some sections of the continent have long periods 
‘of drought. Here is an atmospheric phenomenon 
| which is beyond the reach of human science to de- 
termine. 

W hatever disorders we may find in the order of 
| things, are parts of the great system, and help to 
make up the harmonies of nature. ‘The thunder and 
its electric fire are, in our view, the convulsions of 
the air; but nature has placed these among its 
-harmonies. So of the earthquake, the tornado and 





| 





the frost. 

| ‘The great lakes oceupy the successive terraces of 
the earth, in the great slope tothe St. Lawrence; and 
could we but view them from an elevated position, 
with a telescopic eye, we should see beauties of high 
order. 

| ‘The waters of the great lakes are yet of that fer- 
| 

} 


tilizing quality that are possesse «l by the waters of 
the Nile and the Mississippi. Yet one of these is as 
much the king of lakes, as one of the others is the 
| king of rivers. 


We should consider that God does not so fhuch 
regard our actions, as the motive of love whicti jin- 
cites us to perforin them, and the compliance he re- 
quires of our will. Men judge of our aetions only by 
what appears outwardly. God accounts as nothing, 
all that is in them most glaring in the eyes of men. 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Markct 


KARAA LPP 


The subscribers wohl respec tfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 

riety of New materials, aa 8, elc. 
HANDBILLS, ‘ATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, Notic ES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 
Executed with despatch, and ina aslo which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare wit h the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN 'T. JONES. 
corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the *‘ Black Bear.” 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his fiiends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city. Par- 


ticular attention paid to goods suitable for }riends’ wear, 
5m11 M. BUZBY. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 

of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spheries. De 
scxiptive and Practical Astronomy. he School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illusirations. 

Verms :—¥or Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other beoks furnished at the usual 
prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a 
two weeks inthe Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5.h month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the 11th month. ; 

Application for adinission to the School, can be made by letter 
or otherwise, fo BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal . 

Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 314 


WALL AND CURTAIN P 
‘eh a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale 
; by 


WM. D. PAR 
ae FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 


t north Fifth st. 2 doors above 
EIV ED, The 


Bn Rke¢ 
l vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T. E. CHAMAN, 


BOOKS, 


APERS 
or re tail, 
RISH, 


No. Viarket 


I 1 ’ 1? 
O.hereiii, 


Memivirs of Samuel 


74 north Fourth street. 


SEWEL’S HISTORY, 

()* THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR“«SS OF | 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 

KERS.— above valuable and standard work is now IN 
Press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumes of over tour hundred pages each. 
Prospe uses conti uning further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap. 
the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, 


rhe 


man, the 


publishers in New York 

Jhose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested io make 
early application toeither of the above, as the edition is limi 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many vears will 
elapse, belore there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the pounung of another. BAKER & CRANI 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 
Fifthemonth 20th, 1844 


ISAAC DIXON, 
(3 aan AND WATCHL MAK&R, No. 
J 4dvors below Fourth, 


Philadelphia 
6m8-6mos 


150 South Street, 


JUST 


HE MEMOIRS 
LABORS OF 


PUBLISUED 


OF THE LIFE AND 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


GOSPEL 


WITH 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENC EB, 
&c., By George Crostield. First American from the Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $ 2 sheep, Librarv 


BAKER & CR ANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y, 
John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 


style,) $2 25. For sale by 
*.*Agents forthe sale of 
cations, 


REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS' BOOKS. 
7 E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 
.« that he has on hand a general assortment of Frignps’ 
W orks, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 
vuat Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. 
by George ‘T'raman, John Jackson and Thomas B_ Long- 
streth— Narratives, Pious Meditations, &c. of Ann Byrd. late 
of New York. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of 
Nature, compiled by the ‘‘ Association for the improvement of 
Juvenile Books,” &c 


vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 


THE FRIEN 


ACADEMY, 


hor BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 


CLERMONT BOARDING 


ladelphia, on the road trom Frankford to Germantown. ‘The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, ret.der itoue of the most desirable siiu- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant irom us, renders the students entirely free trom tne 
influence of improper company and afsociates 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches ot disc upline, &e. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals, 

The Boarding department is under the parc ular care of the 
parents of the subscribers, 

A tull course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Scieuce To render the nataral 
sciences more pleasing and instructise, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagra...s and experiments 

The charge of Tuitton in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuer, &c.; and torthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address ail letters to “ Clermont Academy, near 
Frankford, Pa.” 

Ss AMI EL y . BL CK MAN, ? Principals. 
KUDWIN D. BUCKMAN, § 
REFERENCH 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. 

Badger, Joseph Walmsiey, T. k:iiwood Chapman, Win. 


Cavender, Samuel 








) Schoo! 


- learn the 


| Familiy Medicine and Prescription Store, 


‘SCHOOL 


es 


Washington City, 


phy, Marmaduke Watsou, N. SI oem . 4 = D. 
In Germantown—Thomas F Betton, , P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown ‘l'elegraph. 
In Wilinington, Del.—William Warner. 
In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 
Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 


Robert Buck- 
om* 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 


NDELIBLE IN . for marking on linen, both wiih and 
Without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
ol pure silve r, oa brass or verman- silver c andle »stic ks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR ‘TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST "OWDERS jor making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with tull directions tor use, 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which 
agreeable and retreshing summer drink 


SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on dranght, 


furnish an 


Also, 


upin bottles for family use. lor sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, Euglish and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 


N. W. corner Ninth 


and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


AND MISCELLAN 
ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North 


keeps a very extensive assortment of 
Books and . to whe iiviies the attention of 
‘Teachers, Libr iry Co otbers. 


EOUS BOOKS. 


cor stantly forsale 
Slationery, qc ihe 


litees, { nd 

FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 

s on hand a general assortment of Friends 

found Martha Smith’s Le 
Tre 


ice 2 
Prue Veace 


Ie also kee 
among them will be 
ed, Hicks’ 
The Rememb 
Dr. Parrish’s Leiter, &c. &e. 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 


Houseand Sign Patnating 


just publish- 


tlers, 
Miscell iny, 
* Dise ipline, 


3mo30 


brie me 


Friend 


l ISCOUTSES, Kerse y's itise, 


ancer, Gude to 


' 
UUSINeSS, 


j ( 74 North Fourth sireet, Phifadelp’ a: by Baker 


hapma 
& Crane, 155 Pearl street, New Yoik; Ik. M, kulle .8 East Bal- 
Line s reel, Ballimore. 

Job Scott's Journal at Works, in two vols. Svo., 3 00 
Friends’ Miscellany. containing original Esseys, Journals, Let- 


ters, Memoria's. 1 itoriéal and Biogra phical accounts of Ameri- 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 | 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00 | 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 | 


Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- 


larged, ISmo., Q~1 
Philadelphia Memoria!s of dececsed Friends, 10 | 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, cel | 
Narratives, Diaries, and kssays of Janes Hamton, late of Bucks 

county, Pa, 3] 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y, 50 | 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 3] | 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late ot Rahway, N, Jersey, x4 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, 


ARNIUILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 





few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK. 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 


A north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, | 

by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 

Price 8 cents. 3m30 
T. E,. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


#m20-ly 


prepared 


‘DS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


C. Mur- j 


or put | 


Fourth strect, 


Books: | 


One from | 





ae BOARDING 
por YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
ton County, N. J > The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwar 8 
of 5UVacres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘! hose pupil- who 
have a taste tur agr.culture or horticulture will be aidedin the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pussuits in the intervals 
of their studies, when parents desire it. 

‘T'.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the Iigher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacatiun; Natural Philosophy, Chemisiry, Piyswiogy, Bota- 
| ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by exceilent apparatus and 
specimens A large and well selected L ibrary wilt be open to 
the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to eullivate such aste lor 
usetul knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in lite. 

All the pupils will live in the family as onr own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most carejul at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limiied, and the whole atien- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second 
day in the fifth month, snd continue till the lust Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter ‘Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding aud Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve wee a payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 

; ROWLA ND JOHNSON, Assisian:. 


REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphiam—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. 


SC HOOL 





George 


Griscom, and John D. Griseom, M. D. No. 169 Vine stree: ; 
| Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132'Norih 2d st, John 
|B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippineott & Parry. 


| Kensington—Jonathan Wainwricht. 
Johnson. 
Lippincott. Chalkley 


| Germantown. 
In Moorstown, 
Gillingham. 
‘“* Evesham, Ne 
™ Sp ingfield, 


Pa.—Joshna R. 
.. J.—Benjamin H. 


J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
J —Samuel Ellis. 
‘* Salem, N. J. odie M. Ward. 
‘<. Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whi elock, Wm. 
L. Gillingham. 
Del. —EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown 
and will bring passengers to the sc hool—those who prefer it 


Griscom, jr. 
George 
‘* Wilmington, 


mav easily procure conveyances at the live Ty stables,in Cam- 


den. 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. F er- 


ry, will be forwari le d to the se hool every da Ly. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISID’S 


Wier SSALE AND RETAIL Paper 
' No. 4 North Fifth Street, 





Warehouse, 
Market 


. 
and Rag 
two doors above 


Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping P: 
ners: wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 


| which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Xe Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 


at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


the country would be preferred. Apply at 82 Snruce | CLOTH STORE. 
| st. abu e Second. WM. C. MURPHY. | JACKSON. CLAPP & Co. N. W. comer of Market and Second 
ree have jmt received a handsome assortment of Spring 
NA Kh AVI V KS, Ne. OF A N N BY RD. Goods, Comprising in part 
UST PUBLISHED, and tor sale at No. 74 North Fourth St, | French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
J Narrotives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of | /ng'ish ol black, blue, invisible green and olive — do, 
Ann tyrd, price 31 ceuts | Amencan- do do _ do do, 
lind lr. i, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. French, West of Eagland and American bldck, blue and faicy 
Cassime res. nn ear 
, q English and French black satin Vestings. 
BOOKS Do do black silk do 
DUBUISHED BY JO'IN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. | Cashmere and iancy silk do 


, Al } 
and Marseilles do 


do 


| Wove, figured, quilting 
Buffand white cashmerette 
Tweed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets, 
Silk and worstec 
Plain white and colored faney Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons. 
3rown Hollands, Silecias, &e. 


| Serges. 


ALSO, 

| Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, surtable for Friends’ 

Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmin: es, 
Withageneral assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines. which we 


wear. 


) | offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or al retail. 
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Is published every Seventh-day, 

At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 

BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos.— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year, Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 
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